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NARRATIVI'  OF  A VISIT  TO  INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  THE  FURUS 

RIVER,  BRAZIL. 


By  Joseph  Bead  Steere, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


ITINERARY. 

During'  a recent  trip  to  Brazil  I was  commissioned  by  the  United 
States  National  Museum  to  make  collections  in  natural  history  and 
anthropology,  with  a view  to  completing  certain  series  of  exhibits  for 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo.  The  present  paper  relates 
to  lirief  visits  made  to  certain  native  tribes  of  the  river  Purus,  western 
Brazil,  and  the  collections  and  data  obtained. 

The  Munduruciis  (Tupian  familj^)  of  the  river  Tapajos  had  seemed  the 
most  interesting  tribe  within  reach,  but  a conference  with  Dr.  Goeldi, 
the  director  of  the  Pant  Museum,  led  to  a change  of  plans.  lie  had 
made  an  extended  stud}’^  of  the  native  tribes  still  existing  in  the  Lower 
Amazon  region,  and  informed  me  that  the  Mundurucus  were  spoiled 
for  ethnological  study  by  contact  with  the  missionaries  and  civilization, 
having  lost  to  a great  extent  their  ancient  arts,  customs,  and  language. 

It  seems  probable  that  no  wild  tribe  noAv  lives  on  the  Lower  Amazon 
or  its  navigable  branches.  The  ancient  inhabitants  have  in  most  cases 
entirely  disappeared,  leaving  nothing  but  their  graves,  kitchen  mid- 
dens, and  old  village  sites  buried  in  the  forest,  and  the  names  of  their 
tribes  and  ancient  territories  preserved  in  the  histories  of  the  country 
and  in  local  names.  Most  of  these  tribes  have  without  doubt  become 
extinct,  though  a few  individuals  may  have  merged  with  the  hardier 
Tapuios  (Tapuyan  family),  the  civilized  and  Christian  Indians  of  the 
Amazon.  Great  tracts  of  the  country  are  entirely  without  human 
inhabitants,  as  the  latter  generally  live  in  small  villages  and  scattered 
cabins  along  the  navigable  streams  only. 

Wild  tribes  still  exist  on  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers,  where  impass- 
able forests  and  dangerous  rapids  separate  them  from  the  traders  and 
rubber  gatherers  below.  A great  war  canoe  in  the  museum  grounds 
at  Para  and  arms,  clothing,  and  ornaments  in  the  museum  cases  had 
been  recently  procured  from  the  TimbjT-as,  a tribe  living  on  the  upper 
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Guaiiiii,  !i  little  river  running'  into  the  bay  on  the  west  side  of  Para, 
These  Indians  are  probably  now  living  within  150  miles  of  the  city, 
but  a visit  to  them  would  require  a strong  party  and  several  weeks’ 
time  in  ascending  rapids  and  dragging  canoes. 

In  1873  1 had  visited  the  wild  tribes  of  the  upper  Purus  Kivcr  and 
had  found  them  within  reach  of  steam  navigation,  so  I decided  that 
this  place,  though  so  distant,  was  the  most  favorable  for  m}^  work. 

After  getting  as  much  information  as  possible  from  Para  merchants 


and  residents  who  had  visited  the  Purus,  I took  passage  up  the  Ama- 
zon on  an  English  steamer,  and  after  four  days’  voyage  reached 
Maniios,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  1,000  miles  from  the  sea. 
Since  my  former  visit  Manaos  had  growii  from  an  Indian  village  to  a 
city  of  30,000  people,  the  capital  of  the  Brazilian  State  of  Amazonas, 
with  street  cars  and  electric  lights.  Five  ocean  steamers  were  at 
anchor  in  the  Rio  Negro  in  frojit  of  the  city,  and  a fleet  of  river 
steamers  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Madeira,  Purus,  Rio  Negro, 
Jurua,  etc. 

I was  fortunate  in  getting  passage  on  one  of  these,  the  Antonio 
Ohjntho,  which  was  about  to  sail  for  Acre,  on  the  Bolivian  frontier, 
and  intermediate  ports  on  the  Puriis. 

Two  days’  steam  up  the  Amazon  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Purus,  now,  the  1st  of  March,  rapidly  rising  with  the  daily  rains. 
The  great  sand  bars  had  disappeared  and  the  water  was  alreadj"  setting 
back  into  the  low  timber  behind.  The  Purus  is  noted  for  its  crooked 
course,  there  being  a decided  bend  at  every  2 or  3 miles  distance,  and 
at  every  bend  a great  sand  bar.  These  occur  with  such  regularity 
that  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  reckon  distance  b}'  so  many 
prayas  (sand  bars).  The  banks  are  generall}^  low,  at  this  season  just 
above  water,  but  now  and  then  the  river  would  strike  the  high  land 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  this  showing  generally  in  bluffs  of  rod  chi}', 
some  of  them  100  feet  above  the  river. 

For  several  hundred  miles  of  the  Purus’  lower  course  the  forests 
jn-oduce  but  little  rubber  and  nuts,  the  staples  of  the  country,  and 
settlements  are  seen  only  at  long  intervals.  These  settlements  consist 
usually  of  palm-thatched  barracks  occupied  b}^  fishermen,  turtle  hunt- 


ers, and  wood  choppers  from  Para  and  Manaos.  At  one  of  these  the 


steamer  drew  near  the  bank,  the  landing  plank  was  run  out  to  tlie 
shore,  and  two  or  three  cords  of  dried  fish  (pirarucu),  in  great  bundles, 
were  brought  on  board  and  added  to  our  means  of  subsistence.  At 
another  50  great  river  turtles  were  purchased  and  the  crew  sent  on 
shore  to  bring  them  from  the  turtle  corral,  a shallow  pond  surrounded 
by  paling.  The  turtles  were  thrown  on  their  backs  along  the  sides  of 
the  deck,  where  they  lay  kicking  and  sprawling  until  they  also  Avere 
added  to  our  limited  l)ill  of  fare. 

As  Ave  approached  the  mouth  of  the  Tapafui,  though  to  the  unprac- 
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ticcd  there  was  no  change  in  the  character  ot  the  never-ending 
forest,  the  settlements  of  the  rubber  gatherers  became  frequent.  The 
rul)ber  station  usually  consists  of  a large  building  (the  barracon)  gen- 
erall}'^  built  of  wood  or  mud  and  roofed  with  tile.  The  lower  story 
serves  for  a salesroom  and  for  storage,  and  the  upper  story  for  a home 
for  the  proprietor  (patron)  and  his  famil}\  Around  the  station  are 
scattered  rude  palm-thatched  cabins,  the  homes  of  the  rubber  gatherers. 
Thoiurh  most  of  the  settlements  are  of  this  kind,  at  Canutama  and 
Labria  towns  of  several  hundred  inhabitants  have  sprung  up. 

'Fhe  rubber  gatherers  are  a mixed  population,  chiefly  Tapuio, 
gathered  from  all  of  the  older  settlements  of  the  Amazon  and  led  here 
by  the  hope  of  making  nione}^  easily  and  quickly  in  the  rubber  busi- 
ness. Of  late  years  large  numbers  of  people  have  come  up  the  river 
from  the  State  of  Ceani,  on  the  seacoast,  from  which  they  were  driven 
b}''  famine  caused  by  excessive  drought. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Ituchy  the  steamer  stopped  at  the  little  sta- 
tion of*  San  Luis  de  Cassyana,  the  propert}^  of  Coronel  Gomez,  who 
has  made  his  fortune  in  rubber  and  is  called  the  king  of  the  Ituch3'L 
Two  steam  launches  for  navigating  the  Ituch}'^  and  numbers  of  smaller 
craft  anchored  in  front  of  his  barracon,  with  $10,000  or  $15,000  worth 
of  rubber  l^dng  on  the  bank  read}^  for  shipment,  were  marks  of  his 
enterprise  and  prosperit3^  Several  of  the  dugout  canoes  of  the  Paumari 
Indians  (Arauan  famil3^)  were  drawn  iq3  on  the  bank  (Plate  9),  the 
first  signs  of  aborigines  we  had  seen,  and  as  our  freight  was  carried 
on  shore  a half  dozen  Paumari  women  came  down  and  helped  cany  it 
to  the  storehouse.  While  among  civilized  people  the3"  were  dressed 
like  the  poorer  Tapuios,  but  were  readily  known  by  their  small  size 
and  peculiar  method  of  wearing  their  hair,  which  was  cut  straight 
across  the  forehead  above  the  e3^es  and  allowed  to  fall  loose  down  the 
back.  The3’  were  also  marked  )i3^  a peculiar  skin  disease,  which  leaves 
large  white  spots  upon  the  hands  and  feet.  The  onl3^  man  among  them, 
after  canying  a few  loads  uy^  the  slippeiy  bank  through  the  mud  and 
rain,  with  the  promise  of  a drink  of  rum  as  pa3q  gave  it. up  in  disgust, 
and  getting  into  his  canoe  drifted  down  astern  of  the  steamer,  where 
he  .sat  slapping  mosquitoes  and  watching  us  until  we  were  rcad3'^  to 
start. 

On  my  former  trip  I had  visited  these  Indians  in  their  villages. 
Anciently  the3'‘  were  much  more  numerous  and  are  said  to  have  occu- 
pied the  Purus  down  to  near  its  mouth.  The3^  are  now  reduced  to  a 
few  hundred,  who  are  found  during  the  dry  season  leading  a wander- 
ing life  along  the  river  from  the  Ituch_f  to  the  Cashoeiras  (rapids  of 
the  Puru.s).  The  Paumari  are  the  best  known  of  the  Purus  tribes. 
They  are  peculiarl3'^  river  Indians,  expert  swimmers  and  boatmen,  liv- 
ing almost  entirely  upon  fish  and  turtles.  During  the  dry  season  they 
wander  in  their  little  dugout  canoes  from  one  sand  bar  to  another,  liv- 
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ing  in  little  oven-slmped  huts  nuide  by  laying  narrow  palm-leaf  mats 
over  frameworks  of  saplings  lient  and  stuck  into  the  sand.  hen  the}’^ 
move  the  mats  are  carried  in  their  canoes,  so  that  they  always  have 
their  houses  with  them.  In  the  i-ainy  season,  when  the  sand  bars  are 
covered  with  water,  they  retire  to  the  lakes,  where  they  live  on  rafts 
of  dead  logs  tied  together  and  floored  with  strips  of  palm  wood. 

Their  clothing  consists  of  the  little  apron  (tanga)  common  to  other 
Puriis  tribes.  They  paint  their  bodies  and  limbs  in  horizontal  red 
stripes.  In  common  with  the  neighboring  tribes  they  cultivate  a little 
tobacco,  and  make  snuff,  which  they  inhale  through  hollow  bones  placed 
in  the  nostrils.  (Plate  8.)  They  are  a humble,  cowardl}'  race,  and  live 
in  deadly  fear  of  their  neighbors,  the  Hypurimis. 

Two  days  more  of  slow  steaming  brought  us  to  Hyutanihan,  just 
below  the  rapids,  and  to  the  end  of  my  jourue}’’.  This  place  is  on  the 
northwest  or  right  bank  of  the  river  in  ascending,  and  at  a point  where 
the  stream  strikes  the  high  land.  Part  of  the  village  stands  on  the  low 
ground  near  the  river,  and  along  the  water’s  edge  in  front  is  a great 
pile  of  wood  cut  for  the  passing  steamers.  A steep  climb  of  perhaps 
150  feet  leads  to  the  plateau  above,  where  stand  a dozen  rude  palm- 
thatched  cabins  of  the  I’ubber  gatherers,  in  a clearing  of  several  acres, 
which  is  no  longer  cultivated  and  has  grown  to  grass  and  bushes,  in 
which  a few  immense  trees  of  the  Brazil  nut  are  still  standing;  behind 
this  clearing  is  the  forest.  The  people,  patron  and  all,  were  from 
Ceara,  and  now,  as  there  was  too  much  rain  for  rubber  working,  were 
busil}^  engaged,  some  making  canoes,  others  handsawing  planks  under 
a shed  near  the  beach,  and  still  others  cutting  wood  for  the  steamers. 
J ust  as  1 got  on  shore  a canoe  drew  up  to  the  beach  loaded  with  the 
meat  of  a tapir,  which  was.  so  large  that  it  had  been  cut  in  pieces  to 
bring  it  out  of  the  woods. 


I had  expected  to  find  villages  of  the  savages  within  a few  hours’ 
distance  of  this  place  but  discovered  that  hours  woidd  turn  into  days 
before  1 could  reach  them.  There  were  said  to  be  permanent  villages 
of  both  the  Jamamadi  and  ll3^purinas  on  the  headwaters  of  the  J\lar- 
morea  Miri,  a river  entering  the  Purus  60  miles  below,  but  approach- 
ing the  main  stream  at  this  point  within  25  miles.  A broad  trail  had 
been  cut  across  to  the  Marmorefi  from  the  t )wn,  in  the  search  for 
rubber  and  nuts. 


I he  agent  in  charg'e  at  Il3uitanihan  found  mo  a guide,  Beocardo,  an 
active  3mung  Indian  from  Ceara,  who  had  been  here  for  several  3"ears 
and  had  learned  something*  of  the  countr3^  and  savages  in  his  hunting 
expeditions. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  climbed  the  bluff  and  began  a hurried 
tramp  through  the  great  forest,  Leocardo  carrving  our  baggage  in  a 
rubber  sack  to  keep  it  from  the  rain.  The  trail  led  to  the^vest,  over 
high  land,  which  Avas  nearly  level,  but  every  mile  or  two  the  path 
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would  drop  down  a steep  and  slippery  bank  100  feet  to  a narrow  valley 
and  small  stream,  and  then  rise  as  sharply  to  the  level  above.  A little 
after  noon  we  came  out  to  a new  clearing  planted  with  corn  and  mani- 
hot  on  the  banks  of  a little  river,  the  Apahan.  Here  ivere  three 
cabins  where  lived  Senhor  Paulo  Xavier,  the  patron,  ivith  three  or 
four  rubber  gatherers.  Senhor  Paulo  had  made  the  trail  wo  had  fol- 
lowed and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  countiy.  He  told  me  that  the 
trail  reached  the  Marmorea  at  a deserted  rubber  station  where  I would 
find  no  canoe,  and  that  the  onl}^  trail  up  the  river  was  now,  in  many 
places,  over  head  in  water.  Pie  said  also  that  the  savages  were  two 
or  three  days’  journey  up  the  river  or  as  far  downstream,  and  that  he 
had  heard  that  they  had  recently  gone  down  to  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Marmorea. 

P'inding  nn^self  at  my  Avits’  end  here,  I returned  the  next  morning 
over  the  same  path  to  Ilyutanihan.  I aa^is  planning  a journey  down 
the  Purus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Marmorea,  Avhen  just  at  evening  of  the 
second  da}'  two  men  came  into  the  village  by  the  same  trail  Ave  had 
folloAved,  one  a Cearense,  the  other  a Hy})urina.  They  Avere  from  a 
rubber  station  on  the  upper  Marmorea  and  Avere  after  mail  and  food. 
Food  was  scarce  at  Hyutanihan,  Init  they  purchased  a big  turtle  and 
prepared  to  set  out  for  home  the  next  morning.  They  reported  that 
the  Jamamadi  were  at  home  in  their  A^illag’C  on  the  upper  river,  but 
that  the  Plypurinas  had  gone  downstream.  As  they  said  their  boat 
Avould  hold  two  more,  1 thought  this  my  opportunity,  and  hiring  Leo- 
cardo  again,  started  next  morning  once  more  toward  the  Marmorea. 
The  Hypurina,  a strong  felloAV,  carried  the  live  turtle,  Aveighing  about 
70  or  80  pounds,  on  his  back.  At  noon  Ave  Avere  again  at  Senhor 
Paulo’s,  but  the  Apahan  was  too  dee])  to  ford  and  the  only  canoe  Avas 
up  the  river.  At  3 o’clock  the  boat  returned.  It  Avas  rather  late  to 
undertake  the  12  or  15  miles  yet  between  us  and  the  Marmorea,  but 
Antonio,  the  Hypurina,  loaded  his  turtle  into  the  canoe,  answering 
our  questions  in  broken  Portuguese  that  if  God  Avilled  it  we  should 
get  through.  We  were  landed  on  the  other  side  in  flooded  forest, 
and  wading  to  the  highland,  we  started  almost  at  a run,  as  Ave  did  not 
wish  to  pass  the  night  in  the  woods.  Approaching  the  Marmorea  Ave 
passed  through  large  extents  of  old  clearing,  now  grown  up  to  small 
timber,  but  with  clumps  of  l)ananas  and  plantains  still  fruiting. 
These  Avcrc  old  deserted  plantations  of  the  damamadi.  Just  at  dark 
Avc  came  out  to  a clearing  on  the  Marmorea,  here  a rapid  stream  100 
feet  Avidc.  A Avell-built  barracon  of  handsaAved  lumber  and  three  or 
four  thatched  cabins  stood  near  the  bank,  all  A'acant.  The  owner  had 
failed  and  given  up  his  place  and  gone  doAvn  the  river  to  Avork  for 
someone  else. 

We  passed  the  night  in  the  empty  bari-acon,  Antonio  Avaking  us  in 
the  night  by  calling  out  that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a vampire  bat. 
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The  next  chi}^  was  passed  in  paddling  the  heavil}^  laden  canoe  up  the 
rapid  stream.  In  many  places  the  river  had  risen  above  its  banks  and 
was  flowing  across  from  one  bend  to  another  through  the  forest. 
Antonio,  who  served  as  steersman  and  pilot,  made  use  of  many  of 
these  cut-offs  to  shorten  the  distance,  crowding  the  canoe  through 
among  the  trees.  At  noon  we  stopped  on  the  bank  and  the  men  went 
to  an  old  Jamamadi  clearing  and  brought  back  a load  of  sugar  cane 
and  half-ripe  pineapples  to  help  out  our  lunch  of  farina  and  fish. 

Many  of  the  forest  trees  were  bright  with  red  and  white  blossoms, 
and  a giant  convolvulus,  with  its  feet  in  the  water,  climbed  over  the 
undergrowth  on  the  banks  and  covered  it  to  a height  of  80  feet  with 
immense  festoons  of  pink  flowers.  The  noise  of  our  paddles  fright- 
ened the  game  before  us,  but  a great  fresh-water  porpoise  followed  us 
for  several  miles,  frequently  rising  within  a few  feet  of  our  boat  with 
a startling  splash  and  grunt. 

rlust  before  night  we  came  to  San  Joao,  the  seat  of  Senhor  Joiio 
Nogueira  and  the  only  living  rubber  camp  on  the  Marmorea.  The 
station  was  a new  one,  having  been  established  but  two  years,  but 
several  acres  were  cleared  along  the  river  and  planted  to  corn  and 
manihot.  The  patron,  Senhor  Joao,  like  the  rest,  was  living  in  a 
palm -thatched  barrack,  but  was  getting  out  timber  for  a better  house. 
Several  men  were  at  work  under  a shed  making  a big  canoe  to  trans- 
port his  rubber  down  the  Marmorea  to  the  Purus  and  market.  He 
seemed  glad  to  see  a stranger  in  this  remote  part  of  the  world  and  did 
his  best  to  make  my  stay  pleasant.  My  hammock  was  hung  that  I 
might  rest  after  my  cramped  ride  in  the  canoe,  and  one  of  the  few 
chickens  he  had  saved  from  the  vampire  bats  was  sacrificed  for  in}’ 
supper.  Several  monke3\s  of  difi'erent  species  were  running  about  or 
were  chained  to  the  walls.  These,  he  told  me,  were  purchased  from 
the  Jamamadi.  On  hearing  that  I wished  to  visit  the  malocca  of  these 
Indians,  he  agreed  to  go  with  me  the  next  day,  and  we  completed  our 
simple  arrangements  for  the  trip  that  evening.  It  was  a two-days’ 
journe}^  by  boat  up  the  river,  but  he  thought  b}’  taking  an  old  trail 
through  the  woods  we  could  make  it  in  a da}L 

The  next  morning,  taking  Antonio  and  Leocardo,  we  set  out  toward 
the  headwaters  of  the  stream,  Senhor  Joao,  like  the  Indians,  sroino- 
barefoot.  At  first  we  followed  a trail  made  by  the  rubber  gatherers. 
A mile  or  so  from  the  station  we  found  a little  shed,  carefully  covered 
with  thatch,  beside  the  path.  This  was  placed  over  the  grave  of  a 
little  Jamamadi  girl  who  had  died  while  her  parents  were  visiting  at 
the  station. 

At  first  the  small  streams  emptying  into  the  river  were  crossed  by 
logs  cut  for  that  purpose,  but  by  and  by  these  failed  and  we  had  to 
wade.  1 hen  the  streams  got  deeper  and  we  were  soon  fording  some 
of  them  up  to  the  waist,  though  Antonio  did  his  best  to  guide  us  into 
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the  shallower  places.  About  noon  Senhor  Joao  concluded  that  we 
must  make  the  rest  of  the  way  by  boat.  Just  then  two  naked  Indians 
in  a curious  bark  canoe  came  paddling  down  through  the  flooded 
woods.  These  were  Hypurinas,  Pedro  Bom,  and  his  brother.  Climb- 
ing into  their  boat,  Ave  were  paddled  down  to  the  river  to  a large  open 
shed  of  palm  thatch  where  Pedro  Bom  was  living.  His  wife,  as 
scantil}"  clothed  as  he,  Avas  swinging  a sick  and  cr}dng  child  in  an  old 
bark  hammock.  Another  hammock  of  three  long  strips  of  bark  (the 
primitive  type  of  hammock?)  was  hanging  under  the  shed.  These, 
Avith  a rough  clay  pot  for  cooking,  seemed  to  comprise  his  household 
goods.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  eat  about  the  premises  but  a 
bunch  of  palm  fruits  Avhich  he  had  just  brought  in  the  canoe;  but 
Pedro  (limbed  to  the  roof  of  the  barrack  and  brought  doAvn  four  flsh 
(Matrinchao,  an  abundant  fruit-eating  flsh  of  the  Puriis  and  its 
branches).  These  had  been  sloAvly  roasted  and  smoked  and  dried  until 
they  Avould  keep  Avithout  salt.  This  process  is  called  “moquiar”  on 
the  Amazon,  and  is  probabl}^  used  by  all  the  tribes.  Each  of  us  fin- 
ished a fish,  which  Avith  a little  farina  made  us  a good  dinner,  the 
smoke  in  the  fish  seeming  to  take  the  place  of  salt. 

Several  bark  canoes  were  draAvn  up  on  the  bank  near  the  shed. 
These  were  rude  affairs,  tied  into  shape  and  then  dried  over  a fire; 
the  ends  Averc  open  and  raised  but  little  aboA^e  the  Avater  level. 
The}^  Avere  made  of  a single  piece  of  bark  taken  from  the  standing 
tree.  The  bark  of  the  jutahy  is  said  to  be  most  commonly  used. 
Pedro  was  easil}"  persuaded  to  accompany  us  up  the  river,  and  seemed 
to  think  nothing  of  leaving  his  Avife  and  sick  baby  alone  in  the  woods. 
Our  party,  noAv  numbering  five,  embarked  in  one  of  these  canoes,  all 
sitting  fiat  on  the  bottom,  and  Pedro  finding  we  Avere  so  deep  that  the 
water  ran  in  at  the  open  ends  filled  them  with  cla3^ 

The  river  had  now  diminished  to  a channel  of  20  or  30  feet  in 
width,  but  rapid  and  deep  and  full  of  fallen  timber.  Some  of  this  lay 
just  above  the  water,  and  Ave  would  pull  our  boat  beneath  it,  all  lying 
down  as  Ave  passed  under;  then  a logAVOuld  be  just  at  the  surface,  and 
we  would  pull  the  light  canoe  up  and  OA^er  it,  all  climbing  out  on  the 
log  as  we  did  so. 

After  three  hours  of  this  we  reached  so  much  fallen  timber  that  we 
could  folloAV  the  riA'^er  no  farther,  so  we  drew  our  boat  to  land  and 
Avent  on  afoot.  Just  here  Avere  draAvn  up  the  canoes  of  the  Jamamadi 
village.  They  Avere  also  of  bark,  but  much  better  made  than  those  of 
the  Hypurinas,  the  ends  being  raised  up  and  sewed  together,  forming 
a hollow  beak. 

The  trail  now  passed  over  high  land  and  through  large  tracts  of  old 
clearings  of  the  Jamamadi.  Some  of  these  had  grown  up  to  timber 
100  feet  in  height,  Avhile  in  others  there  were  remains  of  the  cultiA^ated 
plants,  bananas,  pineapples,  and  pupunya  palms.  Their  method  of 
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cultivation  is  the  one  c.oinnion  to  all  savage  tribes  of  the  earth. 
A piece  of  the  forest  is  cut  down  and  allowed  to  dry  and  then  burned. 
By  this  means  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  made  ready  for  planting. 
The  ground  is  generally  used  for  two  or  three  crops,  but  by  this  time 
young  timber  has  sprung  up  from  the  roots  and  stumps  and  taken 
possession  of  the  land  and  a new  plantation  is  made. 

At  5 o’clock  we  came  out  into  a clearing  of  15  or  20  acres  alread}’ 
growing  up  to  weeds  and  bushes,  l)ut  with  growing  sugar  cane  and  mani- 
hot  and  clumps  of  fruiting  l)ananas,  and  near  the  center  an  immense 
deserted  building,  the  malocca  of  the  Jamamadi.  I had  expected  to 
find  a village  of  houses,  but  this  was  a great  village  house  (fig.  9).  It 
was  a large  cone-shaped  affair,  apparcntl}"  all  roof,  70  feet  high  and 
130  in  diameter.  As  we  came  near  we  found  that  there  were  neither 
doors  nor  windows,  but  that  the  roof  was  raised  about  I feet  from  the 
ground  all  around  upon  a circle  of  small  posts.  On  stooping  and  enter- 
ing we  found  that  it  was  made  of  a skeleton  of  long  poles  reaching 
from  near  the  ground  to  the  peak.  To  this  skeleton  Avas  tied  the  roof 
of  overlapping  horizontal  layers  of  caref ull}^  braided  thatch  made  from 
the  leaves  of  the  caranai  palm.  An  inner  circle  of  large  posts  was 
set  12  feet  apart  and  about  12  feet  from  the  outer  Avails.  These  aided 
in  supporting  the  roof  and  outlined  a series  of  cells,  which  served  as 
family  dAvelling  places.  A horizontal  pole  reached  from  each  post  to 
the  outer  wall.  These  were  placed  about  breast  high  and  Avere  divi- 
sions between  the  rooms.  Inside  the  inner  row  of  posts  the  whole 
center  of  the  building,  100  feet  in  diameter,  Avas  left  clear  for  assem- 
blies and  dances,  there  being  no  center  pole.  The  building  was  deserted 
and  there  were  no  signs  of  recent  occupation.  Senhor  Joao  had  told 
me  the  stoiy  of  the  tragedy  leading  to  the  abandonment. 

In  June,  1900,  only  nine  months  before,  this  Avas  the  home  of  130 
people  and  AA^as  surrounded  by  carefully  kept  ffelds  of  corn,  sugar  cane, 
and  manihot.  Then  one  of  the  tribe,  Avho  had  been  down  to  the  Purus. 


brought  back  measles,  caught  from  the  people  of  a passing  steamer, 
and  soon  the}"  Avere  dying  faster  than  the  living  could  bury  them. 
When  the  fever  and  eruption  came  on,  they  Avould  bathe  in  the  river, 
and  this  seemed  to  drive  the  disease  to  the  lungs  and  throat  and  thev 
died  of  a cough.  I inally  those  Avho  could  get  aAvay  deserted  the  malocca 
and  lied  to  the  roods,  and  many  died  beside  the  paths  and  the  streams. 


benor  Joao  described  the  place,  as  ho  \ isitcd  it  about  this  time,  the 
dead  l)odies  and  skeletons  l.ving’  about,  and  the  arms  and  clothing  of 
the  dead  left  in  their  piaces.  After  the  disease  had  run  its  course 
scarcely  30  Avere  left  aliA-e.  Jdiese  feared  to  return  to  the  village,  but 
settled  near  bv. 


iVlter  measuring'  and  exuinining  the  building  as  well  as  possible,  aa'O 
Avent  on,  and  after  u hall  hour  s Avalk  came  to  a ucav  clearing  of  It)  or 
12  acres.  dJie  blackened  logs  and  stumps  Avere  buried  in  tall  Indian 
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corn,  now  ripe  and  dry,  with  the  ripe  ears  hanging  on  the  stalks; 
among  this  a crop  of  manihot  was  planted  and  just  beginning  to  grow. 
Near  one  side  of  the  held  stood  three  large  open  sheds  of  palm  thatch, 
and  before  these  a motle}^  crowd  of  men,  bo3"s,  and  dogs  awaited  us. 
These  were  the  Jamamadi  we  were  seeking.  (Plate  2.) 

Tliey  knew  Senor  Joiio  and  most  of  them  came  forward  and  shook 
hands.  Some  of  these  were  clothed  solely  in  the  tanga,  others  had 
some  bit  of  ci^dlized  clothing,  a shirt  or  a pair  of  trousers,  and  one 
3’oung  fellow  had  on  an  old  Derby  hat.  The  }"oung  men  had  just 
come  in  from  the  hunt,  and  blowguns  and  l)ows  and  arrows  la}^  scat- 
tered about  on  the  ground.  The  older  women  remained  under  the 
sheds  tending  their  babies  or  cooked  at  open  tires  on  the  gi’ound.  The 
3'ounger  ones  seem  to  have  fled  to  the  Avoods  at  our  coming.  The  old 
chief  sat  in  his  hut  awaiting  us.  Another  3'ounger  chief  sat  squatting 
on  his  heels  on  the  ground,  naked  but  for  his  tanga,  and  a big  red 
macaAv’s  feather  stuck  through  the  septum  of  his  nose  and  standing 
out  at  one  side  of  his  face.  He  Avas  AveaAung  a big  basket  of  Aunes  to 
serA^e  as  a cage  for  a large  gra3"'  monke3''  which  had  just  been  brought 
from  the  Avoods  and  laA"  at  his  side,  tied  hand  and  foot,  snapping  and 
groAA’ling  at  CA'eiy thing  near.  ScA^eral  tame  monke3'S  and  an  opossum 
AA'ere  running  about  the  A'illage.  A tire  was  burning  on  the  ground 
beside  the  shed  aa'c  approached,  that  of  the  old  chief,  and  one  of  the 
women  AA^as  sitting  beside  it  scraping  the  roots  of  sAveet  manihot,  and 
these  AA- ere  soon  cooking  in  a little  clay  pot.  As  soon  as  it  was  cooked 
the  dish  Avas  brought  to  me,  while  the  others  parched  and  ate  the  ripe 
corn  at  the  tire.  This  parched  corn  with  game  seemed  to  l)e  the  pres- 
ent food  of  the  flamamadi.  The  old  chief  on  being  asked  Avhen  they 
Avould  have  plcntA'  of  sweet  manihot,  made  the  shrill  ciy  of  the  cicada 
as  JinsAver;  that  is,  that  in  the  diy  season  Avhen  the  cicada  sang  the3’' 
AVOLild  feast  on  the  manihot. 

Senor  Joao  spoke  “ lingoa  geral,'’  Avhich  Avas  understood  1)3'  the 
older  men  of  the  tribe.  The  old  chief,  under  Avhose  roof  Ave  had 
taken  shelter,  was  generally  called  “ Schau  Assiic,”  contracted  from 
Tuchaua  Assucar,  meaning  Chief  Sugar,  but  he  gave  his  name  in  his 
OAvn  language  as  “Komlneh',”  the  tinal  S3dlablc  being  a curious  slurred 
aspirate  which  Avas  hard  to  attain.  The  3'ounger  chief  Avas  called 
“ Kit  an  u e h'.”  The3'  Avere  all  much  interested  in  our  attempts  to  get 
a list  of  Avords  of  their  language.  When  Ave  set  them  to  counting 
we  found  theA'  appeared  to  have  but  three  names  for  numbers, 
“ one,”  “ tAvo,”  and  “ ten.”  Three  Avas  “ one,”  “ two;  ” four,  “ two,” 
“ two,”  etc. 

As  soon  as  the  cooking  Avas  done  Schau  Assuc  seated  himself  at  the 
Hre  and  began  making  snuff  1)3'^  toasting  green  tobacco  leaA'es  until 
they  AV'cre  dry  and  grinding  them  in  a little  moidar  and  mixing  this 
ANdth  ashes.  Soon  all  the  men  and  larger  bo3's  Avere  taking  snutt'.  Each 
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was  provided  Avith  an  old  pcrcussion-cap  l)OX  or  river  sliell  for  a snutf 
box  and  a hollow  bone  of  a bird’s  leg,  one  end  of  which  was  rounded 
with  beeswax  and  placed  in  the  nostril  and  the  snuff  draAvn  through  it. 
Snuff  taking  was  a matter  of  importance,  two  persons  being  necessary 
for  its  proper  performance.  (Plate  5.)  One  ixmred  perhaps  a quarter 
of  a teaspoonful  of  the  greenish  stuff  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  AS'hich 
he  then  held  out  to  his  neighbor,  Avho  bent  over  and  with  one  end  of 
the  nose  bone  in  his  nostril  passed  the  other  along  the  edge  of  the  snuff, 
drawing  it  up  with  deep  breaths. 

As  night  came  on  pieces  of  resin  were  set  on  fire  and  placed  on 
upturned  earthen  pots  in  each  shed  for  light.  Soon  two  or  three  of 
the  3’oung  men  started  a monotonous  chant,  and  Pedro  Bom,  Avho  had 
already  taken  snuff  with  his  old  enemies,  to  further  show  his  good  will, 
struck  in  with  a few  words  of  the  chorus.  Seiior  ,foao  noAv  opened 
bale  of  goods,  and  soon  the  whole  tribe  was  gathered  i-ound  admir- 
ing the  little  looking-glasses  and  bright-colored  handkerchiefs  and 
beads.  Finding  I would  trade  for  anything  the}'  possessed,  the 
women  began  taking  off  their  bracelets,  necklaces,  earrings,  and 
tangas  and  exchanging  them  for  handkerchiefs  and  looking-glasses. 
The  young  men  brought  out  a fine  blowgun  and  bundle  of  bows  and 
arrows,  and  the  younger  chief  pulled  out  the  hollow  wooden  cylin- 
der in  his  nose  with  the  red  macaw’s  feather  and  traded  it  for  a little 
looking-glass  and  his  earplugs  for  some  fishhooks.  Even  old  Schau 
Assuc  sold  his  mortar  and  pestle  for  making  snuff  and  a pretty  coronet 
of  toucan’s  feathers,  and  his  Avife  pulled  off  a string  of  monkey’s  teeth 
from  her  neck  and  the  mother-of-pearl  disks  from  her  cars  and  her 
bark  armlet,  and  then  a beautiful  girdle  of  little  river  shells,  her  baby’s 
only  ornament.  (Plate  4.)  1 also  purchased  the  chw  kettle  in  which 

my  supper  was  cooked,  and  finally  an  old  bark  hammock.  AVith  this 
I seemed  to  haA^e  procured  a complete  assortment  of  all  their  AA'orldly 
goods. 

Leocardo  had  hung  my  hammock  and  mosquito  net  under  Schau 
Assuc’s  shed,  and  I noAV  took  refuge  under  it  from  the  mosquitoes, 
Avhich  came  in  swarms  as  the  fires  Avent  down.  The  childri'ii  had  lono- 
ago  gone  to  sleep  in  the  hammocks,  but  I Avas  aAvakened  by  their  cry- 
ing, and  I-saw  Schau  Assuc  taking  doAvn  his  hammock  and  Avith  his 
Avife  dragging  their  children  into  the  Avoods  followed  by  the  rest,  so  that 
soon  I was  the  only  occupant  of  the  village.  This  seemed  to  be  a com- 
mon occurrence  Avith  this  people,  to  dasli  into  the  Avoods  at  night  and 
sleep  under  the  trees  or  in  little  sheds  made  for  the  purpose,  thus 
escaping  the  mosquitoes,  AAdiich  SAvarm  into  the  clearings  at  that  time. 
In  the  morning  at  daybreak  the  people  returned  to  the  village. 

Kitanu  e'h  noAV  brought  a string  of  skulls  of  the  black  peccary  to  shoAV 
mo  Avhat  a great  hunter  he  Avas,  and  then  he  gave  me  an  object  lesson 
in  their  method  of  hunting.  First  he  showed  how  they  used  the  bloAv 
gun.  Taking  a broad  belt  of  bark,  he  drcAV  it  closely  about  his  body 
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beneatli  the  chest,  and  wrapping  the  end  of  a little  poisoned  arrow  with 
silk  cotton  to  make  it  tit  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and  tilling  his  lungs,  he 
blew  the  arrow  into  the  top  of  a tall  tree  standing  in  the  edge  of  the 
forest  near  b}'.  (Plate  6.)  Then,  taking  his  blow  gun  and  bows  and 
arrows  on  his  shoulders,  he  bent  down  and  silently  crept  through  the 
forest,  looking  carefully  on  every  side,  and  then  catching  sight  of  the 
game  dropped  the  blow  gun  and,  sorting  out  three  arrows,  shot  them 
rapidly  into  the  bushes.  Going  where  the  arrows  struck,  he  made 
marks  on  the  ground  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  to  represent  the 
tracks  of  the  wounded  game;  and  following  these  a short  distance  he 
stooped  over  and  spread  his  hands  before  him,  palms  down,  to  show 
where  the  game  lay,  dead.  Senor  Joao  asked  Schau  Assuc  to  show 
us  how  the  different  birds  and  beasts  sang,  and  he  gave  us  the  notes 
of  the  parrots  and  toucans,  then  the  cries  of  the  tapirs,  peccaries,  and 
monkeys,  all  with  wonderful  likeness  to  life.  Then  he  made  the 
strange,  rattling  roar  of  the  jaguar  so  vividl}^  that  it  made  one’s  flesh 
creep.  They  make  use  of  this  art  of  imitating  the  notes  of  the  ani- 
mals in  their  hunting.  Our  Indians,  the  Hypurimis,  had  filled  their 
baskets  with  the  ripe  corn,  apparently  Avithout  taking  the  trouble  to 
ask  leave,  and,  taking  a young  Jamamadi  with  us  to  carry  part  of  our 
load  to  the  river,  we  set  out  on  our  return. 

As  near  as  1 could  learn,  the  Jamamadi  are  noAv  reduced  to  two  or 
three  small  settlements  like  the  one  Ave  visited,  all  on  the  Marmorea 
Mill,  which  is  their  ancient  seat.  They  appear  to  have  first  come  in 
contact  with  the  rubber  gatherers  and  ci\dlization  about  thirty  years 
ago,  but  in  this  time  luiA^e  become  greatl}"  reduced  in  numbers.  Though 
having  many  customs  like  those  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  they  differ 
from  them  in  language,  in  using  the  bloAv  gun,  in  the  form  of  their 
dwellings  and  their  canoes,  in  the  character  of  their  headdress  and 
other  ornaments,  and  doubtless  in  maii}^  other  Avays  Avhich  a longer 
stay  Avould  have  made  manifest. 

On  reaching  the  river  and  again  embarking  in  Pedro  Bom’s  bark 
l)oat  a heavy  I'ain  storm  overtook  us,  lasting-  until  avc  had  nearly 
reached  the  station  of  San  Joao. 

This  station  is  rich  in  india  rubber,  there  being  rubber  paths  for  50 
men  already  opened,  Avith  room  for  50  more.  But  Senor  Joiio  had 
but  15  or  20  men  in  his  employ  and  little  chance  for  getting  more,  as 
the  station  is  50  miles  from  even  the  rude  settlements  of  the  Purus 
beloAv.  The  location  also  seemed  to  be  unhealthy,  as  some  of  his  peo- 
ple Avere  suffering  Avith  feA^er.  1 left  Avhat  quinine  1 had  for  those 
Avith  fever,  and  some  Avhite  soap  for  a poor  fellow  Avhose  legs  Avere 
coA^ered  Avith  ulcers  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosquitoes  and  sand  flies. 

On  our  Avay  doAvn  the  Marmorea  from  San  Joao  Ave  Ausited  a malocca 
of  the  Hypurimis.  This  Avas  2 or  3 miles  fi-oin  the  river.  The  OAvners 
Avere  aAvay  doAvn  the  river  on  a hunting  expedition,  except  Pedro  Bom, 
who  had  gone  up  the  river  Avhere  Ave  had  found  him. 
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The  villapc  consisted  of  three  communal  houses.  These  were  much 
smaller  than  tliat  of  the  Jainamacli  and  on  1}^  fitted  for  three  or  four 
families  each.  They  were  oval  in  shape,  25  to  30  feet  in  height,  with 
roof  coming  to  the  ground  all  around.  There  was  a door  in  the  center 
of  each  of  the  two  longer  sides,  with  pieces  of  thatch  to  he  placed 
against  them  in  time  of  storm.  Eveiything  was  much  ruder  and  more 
carelessly  made  than  in  the  Jamamadi  house. 

The  Hypurinas  are  the  most  numerous  and  most  Av^arlike  of  the 
tribes  in  this  region.  I could  get  little  idea  of  their  numbers,  some 
of  their  villages  being  said  to  be  still  unvisited  b}^  civilized  people. 
Their  presence  on  the  Marmorea  was  probably  as  parasites  to  pre}"  on 
the  weaker  but  more  industrious  ,ramamadi.  I saw  nothing  of  them 
in  1875  on  this  river,  and  their  appearance  there  is  probably  recent. 
They  are  huntei’S  and  (ishernien  and  also  cultivate  the  land.  There 
appears  to  be  no  question  Imt  that  the}"  are  cannibals,  eating  the  flesh 
of  their  enemies  killed  in  battle.  They  live  in  small  communities, 
on  the  smaller  streams  of  the  interior,  but  keep  up  communication 
between  their  villages,  and  gather  from  these  to  a common  center  for 
their  great  feasts  and  dances. 

Our  return  journey  on  foot  from  the  Marmorea  to  the  Purus  was 
made  more  difficult  bv  the  collections  we  had  made,  among  these  being 
a large  gray  monkey  in  his  cage  and  a bundle  of  arms  from  the 
savages.  The  latter  fell  to  my  lot  to  carry,  but  because  of  its  length  it 
continuall}^  struck  the  trees  and  undergrowth  on  the  sides  of  the  path. 
A day  of  heat  and  rain  and  hurry  found  us  again  at  Hyutanihan  ready 
for  the  steamer. 

THE  HYPURINAS. 


The  Hypurinas"  (unclassed)  are  forest  Indians.  Those  studied  were 
living  in  small  villages  upon  narrow  streams  flowing  into  the  Purus 
from  the  west,  below  the  rapids.  They  reach  the  territory  of  the 
riamamadi  and  Paumari'  (Arauan  family)  on  the  ^Marmorea  IMiri  and 
about  the  rapids  of  the  Purus,  though  but  little  idea  was  gained  of 
their  distribution  or  numbers.  The  settlers  say  that  there  are  villages 
still  unvisited  by  civilized  man.  Their  language  seems  to  have  no 
verbal  similarity  to  those  of  the  other  two  tribes  to  be  studied. 


They  are  much  stronger  montidly  and  ph3"sicall3"  than  their  neigh- 
bors and  better  able  to  cope  Avith  the  pype  of  civilization  which  has 
reached  them.  Some  of  them  are  employed  in  rubber  camps  and  as 
servants,  and  several  have  reached  Para  is  this  latter  capacity.  They 
dress  in  the  tanga,  as  do  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  go  bareheaded 
and  barefooted.  Those  near  the  settlements  had  thrown  away  their 
native  ai-nis  and  had  procured  cheap  guns  from  the  rubber-gatherers 
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as  far  as  they  were  able.  They  have  the  same  liabit  of  smitf-taking 
already  described  for  the  Jamaniadi  and  tlie  Paumari'.  They  were 
cannibals  up  to  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  river,  and  the  custom 
is  said  to’  be  still  retained  in  the  villages  not  }'et  reached  1)}^  civiliza- 


tion. Though  warlike,  they  have  never  attacked  the  intruding  set- 
tlers, as  the  wild  ti’ibes  about  the  rapids  of  the  Madeira  have  done. 

They  sleep  in  bark  hammocks.  One  was  seen  in  use  among  them 
made  of  three  long,  broad  strips  of  bark,  tied  together  at  their  ends. 
They  preserve  the  bones  of  their  dead,  wrapping  them  in  bundles  and 
hanging  them  to  the  roof  of  one  of  their  houses,  deserted  for  the 
purpose. 


6 


Fig.  2.— End  clovation  of  Uypuriuil  Indian  house.  For  lettering,  see  fig.  1. 

The  village  visited  consisted  of  three  houses,  each  fitted  to  hold  three 
or  four  families.  These  were  oval  in  shape,  or  rather  were  made  with 
two  straight  parallel  sides  and  rounded  ends.  They  were  aliout  25  b^'^ 
40  feet  in  diameter  (tig.  1).  There  Avas  no  distinction  of  wall  and 
roof,  the  roof  of  thatch  coming  to  the  ground.  The  framework  was 
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made  of  long  slender  poles  stuck  into  the  gTOund  and  tied  above  to  a 
ridg-epole;  this  was  covered  with  horizontal  and  overlapping-  la}’ers  of 
palm-leaf  thatch,  the  strips  being  tied  by  vines  to  each  rafter  (fig.  2). 
A door  was  left  in  the  center  of  each  side;  these  were  closed  with  strips 
of  thatch.  Low  half-moon  i-idgcs  of  earth  were  heaped  up  inside  of 
each  door  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water.  A little  room  about  6 feet 
square  was  cut  off  at  one  end  b}^  walls  of  thatch.  Five  little  heaps  of 
ashes  and  firebrands  around  the  walls  and  several  posts  for  hanging 
hammocks  showed  where  the  different  families  made  their  homes 

(fig-  3). 

Their  method  of  cultivation  is  like  that  of  the  Jamamadi  alreadv 

0 •' 

described,  but  their  fields  are  much  smaller  and  less  carefully  tended. 
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Fig.  3.— Ground  plan  of  Hypurinil  house,  a,  foot  of  rafters;  b,  mound  of  earth  inside  of  door; 
c,  fireplaces;  d,  posts  for  hammocks;  e,  room;  /,  door. 

They  depend  much  on  hunting,  and  especially  on  fishing,  for  a living. 
The  family  of  the  Hypurina,  Pedro  Bom,  were  living  on  fish  when 
visited.  One  of  their  methods  of  fishing  is  with  a basket  attached  to 
a spring  pole;  this  is  set  and  liaited  under  water.  The  fish  ciiught  are 
dragged  out  of  the  water  head  down,  so  thiit  thev  can  not  e.-^cape 
(figs.  4-  and  5). 

1 hey  f requently  all  leave  their  \'illages  on  extended  hunting’  and 
fishing  excursions,  living  during  this  time  in  open  sheds  of  thatch 
(papira),  whicli  tire  built  wherever  tln'y  stop  for  the  night.  Their 
canoes  are.  each  made  of  a single  piece  of  bark,  like  those  of  the 
rJamamadi  (fig.  12),  but  they  arc  more  rude  and  the  ends  are  left  open. 
They  are  probably  never  used  for  navigating  the  Purus,  .serving  only 
for  the  narrow^  streams  flowing  into  it.  Several  villao-es  are  accus- 
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tomed  to  gather  together  for  great  feasts.  These  are  accompanied 
with  music,  dancing,  and  rude  acting.  In  these  they  make  use  of 


Fig.  -1. — Fish  trap  of  Hypurinil  Indians,  a,  spring  pole;  h,  fish  basket;  c,  bait  of  fish  basket;  d,  trig- 
ger; e,  jiost  planted  in  the  water.  /,  g,  supports  tied  to  e under  water  to  hold  h. 


Fig.  5. — Fi.sh  trap  of  Hypiirinfi  Indians.  For  lettering,  see  fig.  4.  o,  opening  in  which  basket  is 

secured  and  set. 


rude  wooden  figures  of  liirds  and  other  animals,  and  imitate  their 
notes.  (Plate  1.)  Their  musical  instruments  are  wooden  drums,  and 
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horns  and  trumpets  of  bark  and  hollow  cane.  The  songs  procured 
were  generally  of  war.  The  following  are  the  text  and  translation  of 
some  of  them.  (For  music  see  tigs.  6 and  7.) 


SONGS  OF  THE  HYPURINAS. 

1.  iwiihii  nisipingfi  nipinfi  puri  pruiP:  I go  down  below  (down  the  river),  who 

knows  whether  I shall  return — or  die  there. 

2.  konai  itfikuri  makdkwiV  wiclu  iningani:  When  the  macocaua  sings  it  sings  well. 
8.  shainbana  limbari  kirapara  hini  shainbanani:  The  leaf  that  calls  my  lover  when 

tied  in  my  girdle. 

4.  maraki'iinbi  makulina  phngfita  manlkumbi  hatiniri  sawakP  pongfitfi:  Bring  your 

arrows,  I am  a warrior.  I have  my  arrows  ready  and  wish  to  kill  you. 

5.  nfiwi  mari  konipP  marutari  nawi  marina  parP:  Now  no  one  can  sa}'  I am  not  a 

warrior,  I return  victorious  from  the  battle. 

6.  kakotiri  napiri  kaiutipamP  periti:  I am  a serpent,  when  I bite  my  enemy  dies. 

7.  waini  kiu  kananipani  yiiima  ijani  kanii:  I go  to  die,  my  enemy  shall  eat  me. 

8.  ka  wiritu  kdowarfi  kosanati  wakuri  shining:  I am  wounded  in  the  fight,  but  I 

shall  not  die. 

LIST  OF  WORDS  FROM  HYPURINA. 


The  first  column  of  names  of  parts  of  the  body  was  taken  while  there 
were  several  of  the  tribe  present  to  correct  it.  The  second  column  wa.s 
taken  from  a boy  who  could  speak  nothing  else.  The  other  Hypurinas 
said  this  list,  was  from  a dialect  called  (Singananerf),  that  of  the  tou- 
can-clan or  people. 

Both  lists  of  parts  of  the  body  seem  to  have  the  personal  pronoun 
(I  or  my)  in  composition,  in  the  first  prefixed  ni'  or  lu'u,  in  the  sec- 
ond suffixed  achl'  or  anchi'.  Thus:  to  hu(n)  or  tawan,  the  forehead, 
gives,  first,  nitohu'(n);  second,  tawanchr.  Potb  or  potu,  the  mouth, 
gives,  first,  nipotiT;  second,  potonchT'.  Kltf,  the  foot,  gives,  first, 
nikitf,  and,  second,  kitiuclu',  etc. 


head:  TklwP 

hair  of  head:  kiwTshfikP — kiwMkechl' 
forehead : nItolu'P( n ) — tawfinclu' 
ears:  nTkTmbP — kembTtaichi'' 
eyes:  ntnokP — okP 


nose:  nlktrtpl' — kirTnchP 
mouth : ntpoti'P — pbtonchP 
inside  of  mouth:  ntnamahrp 
tongue:  ntiiTuP— tnanP 
teeth : iiTserlhP  (n ) — serlInchP 
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l)earcl ; .shiwapato' — shaiuboto' 
neck:  nliiopF 

breast : nl  to  rota'' — torotancliF 
shoulder:  nisbtarita' — sutarltanchi' 
arm : nikanbkt' — kanokInchF 
hand:  nlwii  kiiuuta' — wakunchF 
finger:  blokichl'' 

finger-nail:  nIsawatiV — sawataicln^ 
heart : nankipiV — an  kiipaich  I' 
stomach:  nlturuiufi- ■ tiirumancliF 
blood : nihirL  .g;V — arankachi' 
thigh : nlporlniV — porokanehi'" 
leg : nItaiAkI ' — kapi kan  e h F 
knee : nlpotorlkF — potorakInchF 
foot:  nlkltF — kitinchi'' 
toe:  nlkltlkF— kittkl' 
toe  nail:  nisawata' — sawaUiiklchF 

. God:  

devil:  KamIrF 
man:  kIkF 

woman : sitiF  * 

Inishand:  nudanlrl' 

wife:  nlndanlru^ 

bo}':  natfi  kiini^  wakunF 

girl:  nata  kiini'  wakiirF 

father:  nirl^ 

mother:  natlF 

son:  namarF 

daughter:  nihatinV 

brother:  nIpirF 

sister:  nitaru' 

chief:  tushiFwa 

dog:  hangItIkF 

hen:  patarF 

tapir:  kiamlF 

fish:  shIniakF 

scale:  otanh'F 

tail  of  fish;  oshitfF 

bird:  koti  plrlki'' 

feather:  ImliigT' 

wing:  IkirltfF 

beak:  lining! tfF 

snake:  ImInF 

frog:  tunitF 

turtle:  kumbirF 

turtle  shell:  kumbirF  otrihrF(n) 

egg;  nakF 

deer:  inanltF 

otter:  cInlarF 

jiaca:  kaifitF 

duck:  opaF 

toucan:  sInganF 

tree:  Imlna'' 

vine:  aha(n)  pIsa' 


leaf:  aha  supiV 

brunch:  aha  jiurF 

root:  aha  kosiV 

flower:  ahawF 

fruit;  kariiflnka' 

tobacco:  awIrF 

banana:  siparF 

sweet  potato:  chlpalF 

corn;  kemi'' 

cotton:  napbachfF 

rum:  kawl'' 

stone:  kaiisiinF 

sand:  kIpachF 

bow:  tapucliF 

arrows,  war:  inakurlmV 

arrows  for  fish:  sir!  pTcliF 

bow-cord:  tapii  chicha'' 

blow  gun : IkanfF 

axe;  kt^taiF 

spear:  kawiidiV 

knife;  TwatfF 

pot;  kopItF 

canoe:  ahatfF 

liaddle:  niektichF 

hammock:  klkochF 

house:  awikii' 

mat:  kochltiV 

water:  Imboraha(n)^ 

river:  weuF 

rain:  Imborriha(n)' 

sun:  iitokachF 

moon:  kasirF 

stars:  IwIrlkF 

night:  IngiiitlF 

dark:  uiapIahrF(n) 

morning:  pakamiiriV  i^Isa'' 

day : pakfimarfF 

fire:  shamimV 

smoke:  shamlnfF  sInF 

ashes:  shamlnfF  Tchlki'F 

bone:  apF 

large:  mitahowItF 

small : washangltlklkfF 

cold:  kachlnganF 

hot:  kaputakfF 

good:  hararF 

bad:  konaharfF 

sweet:  puchufFlI 

sour;  kachuirF 

bitter:  kIpIshF 

tall:  ItaniF 

short:  kbmitanurF 

round ; IpdkltfF 

sick:  amlanata' 
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lame:  mfihlturU 
blind:  kona  kowkInU 
asleep:  ima  kapiktV 
distant:  5takfilU 
near:  kbnaitakuli'' 
wet:  ihangtV 
dry:  ipipingfU 
to  kill:  ii5karU 
to  cook:  nashitrU 
to  eat:  ninika^ 
to  drink:  nihata' 
to  fish:  nisapihahV 
to  hunt:  aiata' 
to  walk,  to  go:  nisipinga' 
to  die:  wachanipg^mbi 
to  cry:  nlchihi^nta 
to  laugh:  nisiri'' 
to  talk:  nisangirC^ 


to  sing:  ntshtpoata'' 

to  sleep:  niTnapC' 

to  smoke:  nawirl  plha'ta 

one:  hatlkfU 

two:  ipikiV 

three:  IplijfikinU 

four:  maiaika' 

many:  iturU 

I:  nota' 

thou:  pihV 

he:  haitarU 

we:  atananU 

no:  koniV 

yes:  arU  , 

to-day:  wachari'' 
to-morrow:  atanfU 
yesterday:  kTta' 


THE  JAMAMADI. 


The  Jamaumdi  are  a small  tribe  of  forest  Indians,  apparently  lim- 
ited to  the  vicinity  of  the  Marmorea  Miri,  a small  stream  entering  the 
Puriis  from  the  southwest,  at  about  latitude  8 south,  longitude  67 
west  from  Greenwich.  A further  study  of  the  Indians  of  this  region 
may  prove  them  to  be  an  isolated  group  of  a more  extended  tribe. 
Their  language  is  related  to  that  of  the  Paumari  (Arauan  family). 
Their  name  seems  to  be  from  the  Paumari  and  to  mean  “wild  men” 
{jmvd-nidgi). 

In  1873  the  pioneer  rubber  gatherers  on  the  upper  Purus  had  just 
come  into  contact  with  them. 

At  this  time  (1901)  the}^  seem  to  be  reduced  to  two  small  villages, 
one  on  the  upper  Marmorea  and  the  other  near  its  mouth,  and  they 
do  not  number  probabl}-  more  than  100  persons  in  all. 

The  village  visited  had  been  so  nearly  destivnmd  recently  by  pesti- 
lence that  but  a faint  idea  could  be  gained  of  their  normal  condition. 
The}^  had  t\vo  chiefs  or  headmen,  but  these  seemed  to  have  little  power 
over  them.  Like  the  neighboring  tribes,  they  go  naked  but  for  the 
tanga,  this  being  a little  apron  of  cotton  threads,  colored  red  vuth 
anatto,  and  3 b}^  1 inches  in  size  for  the  men  and  3 by  6 for  the  women  (see 
fig.  15).  It  is  supporh'd  by  a bark  cord  around  the  loins.  This  coi’d 
is  hidden  by  the  womei\  under  a belt  of  cotton  or  bark  cords  as  broad 
as  the  three  fingers  and  colored  red. 

Both  sexes  pierce  the  lobes  of  the  ears  and  the  septum  of  the  nose. 
The  men  wear  little  plugs  of  reed  oi-  resin  in  the  ears.  The  women 
use  as  ear  ornaments  little  disks  of  mother-of-pearl  fastened  to  small 
cords,  which  are  drawn  through  the  ears  and  secured  behind  the  head, 
the  disks  thus  showing  in  front  of  the  lobe  (Plate  4,  fig.  4).  Both 
sexes  use  little  hollow  pieces  of  wood  \n  the  nose.  The  younger  chief 
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had  placed  in  this  nose  cylinder  a long  red  macaw’s  feather,  which  thus 
stood  out  at  the  side  of  his  face  (Plate  4,  figs.  T and  8).  Their  hair  is 
allowed  to  fall  down  in  front  and  is  cut  straight  across  the  forehead 
about  3 inches  above  the  e}^es.  The  hair  of  the  temples  is  allowed  to 
fall  to  the  level  of  the  eyes,  Avhere  it  is  cut  straight  to  the  car.  The 
hair  behind  is  cut  at  the  neck.  The  men  have  a narrow  mustache  and 
a few  bristling  hairs  on  the  chin  (Plates  2 and  3). 

The  men  generally  Avear  a narrow  belt  of  cords  with  a tassel  of 
feathers  or  anta’s  (tapir’s)  hoofs  at  one  side  (Plate  4,  tig.  3).  The 
women  wear  necklaces  of  monkey’s  teeth  and  bright  shells  (Plate  4, 
figs.  5 and  6)  and  armlets  of  white  beads  and  l)ark.  On  feast  days 
the  men  wear  curious  crowns,  shaped  like  a hat  l)rim.  These  are  about 
2^  inches  in  width  and  made  of  palm  leaf,  Avith  Avarp  of  bark  cord.  To 
the  outer  edge  of  this  is  attached  a fringe  of  red  and  black  toucan 
feathers  (Plate  4,  fig.  1).  This  is  Avorn  like  a croAvnlcss  hat,  the  top 
of  the  head  standing  up  through  it.  The  chiefs  arc  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  Avearing  a croAvn  made  of  numerous  tassels  of  red 
and  black  toucan’s  feathers  fastened  by  short  cords  to  a narroAV  band 
about  the  head  (Plate  4,  fig.  2). 

In  common  Avith  the  neighboring  tribes  they  are  snuff  takers.  This 
habit  is  general  among  them,  the  Avomen  using  it  also,  but  not  so 
often  nor  so  openl}"  as  the  men.  The  green  tobacco  leaA^es  are  toasted 
upon  the  bottom  of  a cla}^  pot  (Plate  5,  fig.  3)  fumed  over  the  coals. 
They  are  then  tentered  out  on  sticks  over  the  fire  until  thej’’  are  per- 
fectly dry.  The  mortar  is  made  of  the  shell  of  the  Brazil  nut  (Plate 
5,  figs.  1,  2,  and  8),  the  pestle  of  heav,y  wood.  The  mortar  is  partly 
filled  Avith  live  coals,  Avhich  arc  shaken  in  it  to  thoroughl}'  heat  it 
without  burning.  Then  the  leaves  are  pounded  and  ground  into  the 
finest  dust,  Avhich  is  of  a greenish  color.  The  red  bark  of  the  root  of 
a certain  shrub  is  scraped  to  clean  it  of  dead  bark  and  earth  and  is 
then  burned  and  the  ashes  carefully  collected  and  mixed  Avith  the  snuff 
in  about  equal  parts. 

For  taking  the  snuff'  they  arc  each  provided  AAuth  a hollo av  bone  of 
a bii'd’s  leg,  this  being  about  5 or  6 inches  long  and  one-fourth  inch 
thick  (Plate  5,  figs.  4,  6,  and  7).  One  end  is  rounded  Avith  beeswax  to 
make  it  lit  the  nostril.  The  snuff  is  carried  in  boxes  made  of  river 
shells  (Ampularia)  (Plate  5,  fig.  5),  but  se\^eral  of  the  young  men  had 
procured  percussion-cap  l)oxes  of  the  rubber  gatherers.  Snuff  taking 
Avas  a matter  of  importance  Avith  them,  tAvo  persons  being  necessary 
for  its  proper  performance.  One  of  these  put  as  much  as  a half  or  a 
fourth  teaspoonful  of  the  snuff  into  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  held  it 
out  to  his  neighbor,  Avho  placed  the  rounded  end  of  the  bone  in  his 
nostril  and,  stooping  over,  drcAV  the  other  end  sIoavI}'^  along  the  edge  of 
the  snuff,  draAving  it  up  AA'ith  deep  breaths,  then  changing  to  the  other 
nostril.  After  he  had  finished  he  drcAV  a long  feather  through  the 
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bone,  that  nothing  might  be  lost,  and  then  offered  his  palm  and  snuff  to 
his  friend,  who  went  through  the  same  perfoi'inance.  The  othei’s  who 
were  near  watched  the  performance  with  interest,  making  remarks  as 
it  proceeded.  The  one  who  holds  out  his  palm  stands  perfect!}' 
motionless  during  the  snuff'  taking. 

The  permanent  residence  of  the  Jamamadi  is  a great  conical,  com- 
munal house,  fitted  with  cells  or  rooms  for  all  the  families  of  the  vil- 
lage. These  are  arranged  in  a circle  within  the  outer  wall  of  the 
building,  leaving  the  center  clear  for  dances  and  assemblies  (tig.  8). 


Fig.  8. — Ground  plan  of  Jamamadi  Indian  house,  a,  outer  posts:  6,  inner  post*!;  c,  room;  d,  inner 

open  space. 


The  building  visited  was  about  130  feet  in  diameter  and  about  TO  feet 
high.  The  fi-amework  consisted  of  100  small  posts,  feet  high  and 
about  tl  feet  apart.  Near  the  top  of  these  posts  a strong  hoop  of  poles 
was  fastened,  being  tied  with  vines  to  each  post.  Inside  of  this  outer 
circle  of  posts,  at  a distance  of  about  12  feet,  a second  circle  of  stronger 
posts  was  set,  about  14  feet  high  and  12  feet  apart.  The  tops  of  these 
posts  were  notched,  and  in  these  notches  a second  hoop  of  poies,  tied 
end  to  end,  Avas  placed.  Ix)iig,  slender  poles,  rafters,  Avero  now  lashed 
at  their  larger  ends  to  the  bottom  hoo])  about  2 feet  apart  aud  leaned 
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upon  the  inner  hoop  toward  the  peak  of  the-bnilding  (tig.  9).  A few 
of  the  longer  ones  reached  the  peak  al)ove,  where  they  were  fastened 
together  (tig.  10).  • Upon  this  skeleton  was  tied  a roof  of  thatch.  This 
was  made  of  strips  2 feet  in  width  and  8 or  10  in  length  of  the  leaves 
of  the  caranai  palm,  split,  and  braided  over  a narrow  piece  of  wood. 


Fig.  9.— Section  of  Jamamacli  Indian  house,  d,  lower  hoop;  c,  upper  hoop. 


The  tirst  course  of  thatch  was  laid  upon  the  foot  of  the  rafters,  just 
over  the  lower  po.sts,  and  carefnll}^  attached  to  each  rafter,  the  strips 
being  tied  end  to  end  so  that  the}'  reached  around  the  building. 
Another  course  was  laid  on  above  this,  overlapping  it  about  a foot. 


Fig.  10. — Cross  section  of  Jamainadi  Indian  hou.se.  a,  outer  circle  of  posts;  h,  inner  circle  of  iiQsts; 
c,  pole  dividing  the  rooms:  ri,  .section  of  lower  hoop;  c,  section  of  upper  hoop;  r,  rafters. 

and  so  on  till  the  peak  was  readied.  There  were  no  doors  or  win- 
dows, the  spaces  lietween  the  po.sts  of  the  outer  circle  ;ind  lielow  the 
lower  layer  of  thatch  serving  for  entrance  and  light  and  air.  The 
space  between  the  outer  and  inner  circles  of  ])osts  was  divided  into 
rooms  by  tying  a pole  from  each  inner  post  at  about  breast  high  to  the 
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top  of  an  outer  post  opposite.  This  provided  25  cells  or  rooms  about 
12  feet  square.  The  poles  served  for  supporting  the  hammocks  of  the 
occupants.  The  whole  building  was  most  carefully  made,  even  the 
vines  used  for  holding  it  together  being  peeled  and  scraped  (fig.  11). 

The  Janiamadi  had  left  this  great  building  on  account  of  the  pesti- 
lence, and  had  erected  several  sheds  14  feet  square,  with  thatched  roofs. 
These  were  entirely  open  at  the  sides  and  had  platforms  of  split  palm 


Fig.  11. — Detail  of  construction  of  Jamamadi  Indian  house,  a,  outer  posts;  l>,  inner  posts;  c,  pole 
dividing  the  rooms;  d,  lower  hoop;  c,  upper  hoop;  r,  rafters. 

wood  raised  2 feet  from  the  ground  to  serve  as  floors.  These  were 
much  like  the  poorer  dwellings  of  the  Tapuios,  and  probably  made  in 
imitation  of  them. 

The  Jamamadi  are  agriculturists  and  hunters.  Their  method  of 
cultivation  is  with  fire.  They  cut  the  timber  and  burn  the  leaves  and 
smaller  brush  during  the  dry  .season,  thus  clearing  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  which  they  then  plant  among  the  logs  and  stumps.  They  get 
about  two  crops  and  then  allow  the  land  to  grow  up  to  forest  again. 
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Tho  first  civilized  ineii  to  visit  them  say  they  were  then  oirdling-  the 
trees  with  stone  axes  b}"  pounding  off  the  bark.  Afterwards  these 
were  burned  down  by  piling  logs  against  them.  The}^  now  have  a few 
steel  axes  which  they  have  procured  from  the  rubber  gatherers. 

The}'^  raise  corn  and  manihot,  pineapples,  bananas,  and  plantains, 
the  pupunya  palm,  tobacco,  sugarcane,  and  a few  other  plants.  Their 
corn  is  quite  distinct  from  that  cultivated  by  the  Tapuios,  being  much 
bdler  and  liaving  a softer  grain.  They  were  found  parching  the  ripe 
corn  for  food.  They  cultivate  both  species  of  manihot,  but  the  more 
ordinary  one  seems  to  be  the  nonpoisonous,  called  maka-she'ra.  This 
is  cooked  like  potatoes,  and  a Hour  is  also  made  from  it,  which  is 
baked  into  cakes  (beju).  In  pressing  the  juice  from  the  manihot  they 
employ  the  “tipi-ti,”  a long  tube  of  woven  rattan,  common  among 
the  Tapuios  for  the  same  purpo.se.  (Plate  T,  lig.  1.)  The  only  use  1 
saw'  them  make  of  the  sugar  cane  was  to  chew'  it  to  getthesw'eet  juice. 
The  fruits  of  the  pupunya  palm  are  eaten  and  the  old  wood  is  made 
into  bow's. 

They  are  great  hunters,  the  w'eapons  being  the  blowgun  and  j>oisoned 
arrow's,  and  the  bow'  and  arrow^s.  (Plate  6,  tigs.  3,  5,  6,  7,  etc.)  The 
blowgun  is  a carefully  made  w'eapon  of  heavy  wood,  10  or  12  feet  long, 
round  and  tapering,  and  covered  w'ith  rattan.  It  is  in  every  respect 
like  those  of  the  tribes  on  the  Peruvian  Amazon.  The  arrow's  are 
needle-like  splinters  of  palm  wood.  The  ({uiver  is  of  palm  leaf  carried 
by  a string  around  the  neck.  A small  calabash  w'ith  a hole  in  one 
side  is  also  hung  from  the  neck.  (See  Plate  6,  lig.  13.)  In  this  is 
carried  the  tree  cotton  for  wrapping  the  end  of  the  arrow  to  make  it 
lit  the  bore  of  the  gun.  The  poison,  unlike  that  of  the  upper  Amazon, 
is  fluid,  and  is  heated  until  it  foams,  w'hen  the  points  of  the  arrows  are 
dipped  into  it  and  passed  through  the  lire  to  dry.  The  poison  is  .said 
to  be  made  only  l)y  the  chiefs,  w'ho  keep  the  formula  secret.  The}' 
also  prepare  a counter  poison,  w'hich  consists  largely  of  .salt,  with 
which  they  cure  animals  slightly  w'ounded  which  they  w'ish  to  tame. 
The}'  carry  with  them  on  the  hunt  a bi'oad  band  of  bark  which  is  drawn 
about  the  body  beneath  the  ribs;  when  they  are  going  to  shoot  they 
draw  this  tightly  around  them.  (Plate  6,  lig.  2.)  The  blowgun  is 
u.sed  for  birds  and  monkeys  and  game  in  the  trees.  For  game  on  the 
ground  they  use  the  l)ow  and  ari'ow's.  The  bow  is  short  and  stiff  and 
made  of  black  palm  wood,  the  arrow's  are  long  and  heav'y,  the  shafts 
of  reed  and  the  points  of  palm  wood.  They  are  said  to  sometimes 
poison  these. 

The  Jamamadi  use  bark  boats  (lig.  12),  made  from  a single  piece 
(lig.  13),  taken  from  a standing  tree  said  to  be  the  jutahf.  The  canoes 
are  about  1(5  feet  long  and  3 feet  wide,  flat  on  the  bottom,  and  the  ends 
are  draw'ii  up  and  tied,  thus  forming  hollow  beaks.  They  are  lashed 
and  braced  into  shape  and  are  then  turned  over  the  lire  and  heated 
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until  they  tire  dry  and  hard.  They  .seem  to  be  used  as  a iiieans  of  con- 
veyance up  and  down  the  river  rather  than  as  fishing-  boats.  The  ]iad- 
dles  are  long  and  pointed. 


These  Indians  make  earthen  pots  of  fire  cla}^  for  holding  water  and 
for  cooking  purposes.  No  ornamentation  or  painting  was  seen  uyion 
any  of  them.  They  were  once  noted  for  making  fine  bark  hammocks, 


but  the}^  now  prefer  to  trade  tame  monkeys  to  the  rubber  gatherers 
for  cheap  cotton  hammocks  from  Para.  (Plate  Y,  fig  5.)  During  the 
season  they  collect  a few  nuts  and  a little  sarsaparilla  for  trade  with 
the  settlers. 


LIST  OF  WORDS  OF  JAMAMADI. 


head:  ta  tF 

foot:  t6''m6 

hair:  tati'-kone' 

thigh:  fanako'' 

forehead:  nokubako' 

toes:  namidlnF 

eyes:  n5k5' 

ear:  va''rabo 

face:  ebStfi' 

man:  yfUra 

nose:  wIdF 

woman : filnawi' 

upper  lip:  bond' 

boy:  mada  hfi'  (n) 

under  liji:  ifiF 

baby:  yauiiiF 

tongue:  ebSne'' 

fish : abrU 

teeth:  iniF 

dog:  jiimai' 

chin:  enede  kdnS' — perhaps  beard 

tapir:  awi' 

neck:  nanudfi'' 

tobacco:  cina' 

shoulder:  karowi' 

corn:  kiml'' 

arm:  mrunV 

sugar  cane:  cana' 

hand:  yfifd  diibd' 

cotton:  indfiF 

lingers:  yi5fC  kfiwl  tarini' 

put:  jiwalia'  (n) 

finger  nails:  fiturlni' 

boat:  kiinawa' 

Ijreast:  yuhfirF 

paddle:  kuyari'' 

belly:  duriF 

blow  gun:  kaniboha''  (n) 

leg:  FsiV 

belt  for  blow  gun:  kfunata'' 
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mortal'  for  snuff:  mol  inakF 
bone  tube  for  snuff:  maupiV 
shell  for  snuff:  waliu' 
snuff:  aurinF 
tanga:  slii' 
house:  ub6' 
bow:  dIdlsiV 
string:  inadlnF 
sun:  lukati'' 


moon:  kfisirF 
water:  pa  InV  (n) 
fire:  hiniani'' 
one:  uhai'iiiF 
two:  famInF 
three:  uharinF  famlnl'' 
four:  faniTuF  faminF 
ten:  damini'' 


THE  PAUMARI. 


The  PamnaiT  (Arauan  famil}^  arc  river  Indians,  strictly  confined  to 
the  main  stream  of  the  Purus  and  the  chains  of  lakes  in  immediate 
connection  with  it.  They  are  said  to  have  once  inhabited  the  Puriis 
to  near  Ivu  mouth,  but  appear  to  be  limited  at  present  to  the  territor}' 
between  the  Ituchy  and  the  Rapids.  They  aie  unable  to  enduie  con- 
tact with  the  forms  of  civilization  existing  among  the  rude  rubber 
gatherers  of  the  river,  and  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers.  They 
exist  in  small  communities  of  a few  families  each,  eveiy  one  of  which 
has  its  own  chief  or  headman,  though  this  person  seems  to  have  no 
groat  authorit}^  over  them.  They  lielong  to  several  clans  or  subtribes, 
of  which  the  following  names  were  given: 

The  Otter  }ieople:  Sabou  ka  Paumari. 

The  Alligator  people:  Kasii  ka  Paumari. 

The  Vulture  people:  Majuri  ka  Paumari. 

The  Peccary  people:  Hirari  ka  Paumari. 

They  are  a humble,  cowardly  people,  living  in  deadly  fear  of  the 
Ilypurinas,  their  neighbors  on  the  upper  river.  They  are  so  childish 
and  simple  that  they  are  easily  imposed  upon  by  the  settlers  on  the 
river,  and  are  persuaded  to  undertake  long  and  exhausting  labor  at 
the  paddle  for  a few  drinks  of  rum,  of  which  they  are  inordinately 
fond. 

The}'^  love  music  and  make  Pan’s  pipes  of  reeds,  and  rude  trumpets 
of  earthenware.  While  they  are  pulling  at  the  paddle  they  are  con- 
tinuallv  singing  (fig.  l-I)-  The  following  are  translations  of  some  of 
their  boat  songs: 


1.  My  mother  when  I was  little  carried  me  with  a strap  on  her  back.  But  now  I 
am  a man  and  don’t  need  my  mother  any  more  <^fig.  14). 

2.  The  toucan  eats  fruit  in  the  edge  of  my  garden,  and  after  he  eats  he  sings. 

3.  The  jaguar  fought  with  me,  and  1 am  weary,  1 am  weary. 
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The  rollowiiio-  they  cull  the  «ong  of  the  turtle: 

I wiimler,  always  wander,  and  when  I get  where  I want  to  go  L shall  not  stop, 
but  still  go  on. 

They  pass  much  of  their  time  along  the  river,  roaiuing  from  one  sand 
bar  to  another  in  search  of  food,  but  have  more  permanent  villages  on 
the  lakes  inland,  which  they  occupy  during  the  rainy  season. 

The}'^  are  all  marked  with  a peculiar  skin  disease  which  leaves  large 
white  spots  on  the  hands  and  feet,  and  shows  on  the  faee  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  in  dark,  ashy  blotches,  which  itch  continually.  One 


Fig.  15.— Clothing  of  Paumari  Indians,  a,  woman’s  apron  (tanga):  l>,  man’s  apron  (tanga);  c,  neck- 
lace of  monkey’s  teeth. 


old  fellow,  covered  with  this  disease,  was  seen  lying  naked  on  a mat 
scraping  himself  with  a clam  shell.  They  make  much  greater  use  of 
paint  than  the  other  tribes  of  the  Puriis,  covering  their  bodies  and 
limbs  with  broad,  horizontal,  red  stripes.  Their  paint  is  made  by 
mixing  annatto  with  balsam  copaiba.  The  painting  is  done  b}’^  dip- 
ping the  ends  of  the  lingers  in  the  paint  tind  drawing  them  around  the 
body  and  limbs.  The  face  may  be  entireh^  covered  or  painted  in  fanci- 
ful stripes.  They  go  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and  dress  in  the  tanga, 
a little  apron  2 by  4 inches  in  size,  made  of  cotton  threads  and  colored 
red  with  annatto  flig.  15).  The  aprons  of  the  women  are  a little  larger 
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(fig-.  15).  The  hair  is  cut  square  across  the  forehead  and  allowed  to 
hang-  down  the  neck.  The}"  pierce  the  lips  and  the  septum  of  the  nose, 
ordinarily  wearing  plugs  of  wood  in  the  orifices,  but  are  said  to  don 
tusks  of  wild  animals  on  feast  days.  When  they  were  given  rum  they 
carefully  pressed  in  the  plugs  so  as  to  lose  none  of  the  drink. 

The  average  height  of  several  men  measured  was  5 feet  2^  inches. 

They  with  the  other  Punis  tribes  cultivate  a little  tol)acco,  which 
they  only  use  as  snuff.  The  green  leaves  are  toasted  over  the  fire  and 
powdered  in  little  mortars  made  of  the  case  of  the  Brazil  nut  (Plate  8, 
fig.  3)  and  then  mixed  with  ashes.  The  ashes  from  the  hulls  of  the 
fruit  of  the  chocolate  bean  are  used  for  this  purpose.  They  inhale  the 
snuff  through  a pair  of  hollow  bones  of  a bird’s  leg  (Plate  8,  fig.  1). 
These  are  fastened  side  by  side  with  a braid  of  cotton  thread,  and  the 
upper  ends  are  rounded  with  beeswax  to  fit  the  nostrils.  A quarter  or 
half  teaspoonful  of  snuff  is  placed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  in  a clam 
shell  and  drawn  up  with  one  or  two  long  breaths.  The  snuff  box  is 
made  of  a river  shell  to  which  a neck  formed  of  bone  has  been  cemented 
(Plate  8,  fig.  2).  They  are  said  to  make  a fermented  drink  from  fruits, 
but  this  was  not  seen. 

They  pass  much  of  their  lives  in  their  canoes;  these  are  narrow  dug- 
outs  12  or  Id  feet  in  length,  and  sharp  at  both  ends  (Plate  9).  Their 
paddles,  instead  of  being  round-bladed  like  those  of  the  Tapuios,  are 
long  and  narrow. 

The  great  level  sand  bars  along  the  river  are  made  use  of  by  them 
in  towing  their  canoes  on  their  voyages  upstream.  A Paumarl  Avould 
be  frequently  seen  walking  along  the  edge  of  the  bar  towing  his  canoe, 
holding  his  family  and  all  his  possessions,  to  new  fishing  grounds,  his 
wife  sitting  in  the  stern  with  a steering  paddle  holding  the  canoe  from 
the  shore. 

They  live  in  little  oven-shaped  huts,  so  low  that  they  have  to  got  on 
their  hands  and  knees  to  enter  them.  These  are  made  of  long,  narrow 
palm-leaf  mats,  spread  over  a framework  of  sticks  bent  and  stuck  into 
the  ground  at  both  ends.  The  mats  are  carried  in  their  canoes,  so  that 
they  always  have  their  houses  with  them.  Their  more  permanent 
villages  on  the  inland  lakes  are  made  of  houses  of  the  same  kind. 

When  the  water  rises  over  the  sand  bars  in  the  rainy  season  they 
move  their  villages”  upon  large  rafts  anchored  in  the  lakes.  These 
rafts  are  made  of  logs  of  light  timber  on  which  a floor  of  strips  of 
palm  wood  is  tied  with  vines.  On  this  they  remain,  rising  and  falling 
with  the  flood  and  its  ebb  until  the  dry  season  uncovers  the  sand  bars 
again.  They  have  a tradition  accounting  for  this  curious  custom. 
Long  ago  the  people  of  their  tribe  built  their  villages  only  on  the  land 
like  the  other  tribes,  but  one  year  the  flood  rose  to  a much  greater 
height  than  usual,  covering  the  sand  bars,  and  then  the  lowland,  and 
finally  the  terra  firma.  The  people  climbed  into  the  trees,  and  lived 
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for  ii  time  upon  fiTiits  and  leaves,  ])ut  finally  all  were  drowned  or  died 
of  hunger  hut  two;  these  lived  until  the  flood  abated,  when  they 
descended  and  took  possession  of  the  earth  again.  These  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  tribe  of  the  Paumarl.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season  the^'^  built  a raft  and  moved  their  hut  upon  it,  that 
they  might  not  bo  drowned  with  the  flood,  and  their  descendants  have 
kept  up  the  custom  to  this  day. 

They  are  said  to  bury  their  dead  in  a sitting  posture,  breaking  iq) 
the  weapons  and  personal  possessions  of  the  deceased  and  burying 
them  with  the  body,  and  building  a cover  of  the  same  character  as 
their  houses  over  the  grave. 

They  live  chiefly  upon  fish,  turtles,  and  turtles’  eggs.  Thej-  are  said 
to  be  so  expert  in  catching  turtles,  that  they  can  dive  to  the  bottom  of 
the  river  and  take  them  there.  They  capture  large  numbers  as  they 
come  out  to  the  sand  bars  to  lay  their  eggs  and  keep  them  alive  for 
future  use  in  pens  made  of  stakes  placed  in  the  lakes  near  their 
villages. 

They  gather  wild  fruits  and  have  small  gardens.  The}'  keep  a few 
dogs  procured  from  the  settlers,  and  some  chickens  which  seem  to 
accommodate  themselves  well  to  the  wandering  lives  of  their  owners. 
They  make  a small  amount  of  India  rubber  to  trade  with  the  settlers, 
and  collect  a little  balsam  copaiba,  and  in  the  season,  make  oil  from  tur- 
tles’ eggs.  This  is  the  famed  turtle  butter  {inanteiga  de  tartaruga) 
which  is  an  article  of  commerce  and  made  use  of  by  the  civilized 
Brazilians  in  cooking.  They  collect  the  eggs  from  the  sand  bars,  using 
a sharp  stick  to  find  the  deposits  and  their  paddles  as  spades  to  dig 
them  out.  A canoe  is  filled  half  full  of  eggs  and  the  owners  get  in  and 
dance  upon  them  with  their  bare  feet.  When  all  the  eggs  are  crushed 
the  oil  rises  to  the  surface  and  is  skimmed  oil'  into  pots. 

Their  pottery  is  rude  and  unpainted,  and  the  mats  used  in  covering 
or  flooring  theii-  houses  are  usually  without  colors  or  figures. 


LIST  OF  WORDS  OF  THE  PAUMARL 


head:  dadP 

hair:  dadU  kafo'ni 

forehead:  fitai' 

face:  nokiFI 

ears:  mordhiFI 

eyes:  nukfpi  hada'ni 

nose:  wiridP 

mouth:  hddi^ 

lip:  i hP 

tongue:  a hiVni 

teeth:  tniPT 

cliin:  krinfidai'i  ^ 

heard:  nadai'  kti  sanTnl' 

neck:  nfdndi' 

breast:  inrdcdlni' 


shoulder:  inantosl' 
arm:  wadP 

hand:  sfi  ai'  kai  dfPnl  (upper  side) 
hand:  sa  ai'  kabddtnl  (under  side) 
finger:  saai' 

finger  nail:  saai  kana  kddl'nl 

heart:  wai 

blood:  amfp 

skin:  asa  fInP 

thigh:  kfihrdiai'i 

leg:  a wai'i 

foot:  damai' 

big  toe:  damai'  ndkii'nl 

toe  nail :^damai''  kana  kddPnl 

devil:  haiadP 
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man:  miikc''ra 
. woman:  gfimo^ 
girl:  gamo''  paisi' 
boy:  make^ra  paisF 
father:  bli' 
mother:  miiF 
son:  koMi  sail'  (my  son) 
brother:  ko'df  kai  iV  (my  lirother) 
chief:  kai'di  tiishan'a  (my  chief)? 
dog:  jumrihl'  jaguar — jumi'dii' 
tapir:  dii'ina 
fish:  iibrUiIsiVna 
bird:  Igita' 
feather:  hi  hi' 
snake:  makil' 
turtle:  siri' 
egg:  hanafa' 
deer:  dtairi' 
duck : wadama' 
parrot:  wilii' 
toucan:  jakwa  kwa' 
tree:  awa' 
leaf:  afani' 
root:  awa'  dama'ui 
fruit:  awa'  hdnd'ni 
tobacco:  ajiri' 
banana:  sipati' 
corn:  jarwiV 
cotton:  waganl'ni 
mandioca:  boda' 
rubber:  siriga' 
chocolate  bean:  kanaka' 
cacao  tree:  kanaka'  awa'ui 
stone:  jadi' 
sand:  kasi' 
bow:  koda  hi'(n) 
arrow:  iibi  ha'(n) 
cord:  atu'(n) 

. blow  gun:  karabdha'(n) 
spear:  jiimidi' 
knife:  adu' 
cup:  won' 
pot:  siii  ha'(n)  • 
can  oe : karn'i'  wa 
paddle:  wanami' 
cloth:  miikari' 
hammock:  si  Ini'na 
house:  giira' 
roof:  kutlhl'(n) 
mat:  kawasi' 
water:  pa(  n ) ha'  (n) 
river:  wai  ni' 
lake:  diikii' 
rain:  ha  hi' 


current:  jura'ui 
sun:  sfifl'ni 
moon:  masiku' 
stars:  bori' 
night:  juma' 
lire:  si  hu'(n) 
smoke:  kau  jl'nl 
ashes:  kail  fii'nl 
large:  karahd' 
small:  p i si' 
cold:  kafui' 
i hot:  ka  fo'ui 
! good:  jahama'ni 
‘ bad:  jahari' 
sweet:  chinaki' 
sour:  chikataki' 
hitter:  arapaki' 
sick:  kawauuiulki' 
lame:  tdnordhi' 
blind:  sakawaui' 
asleep:  wadi' 
fat:  hasina' 
distant:  mipai' 

I near:  ma'kari 
wet:  ahfiki' 
dry:  yanfifora' 
dead:  ilhini' 

VERBS 

to  kill:  inabini' 
to  cook:  isaddmrdia' 
to  eat:  iha' 
to  drink:  iawi' 
to  fish:  nabada' 
to  hunt:  karah6ha'(n) 
to  run:  kidanihai' 
j to  cry : asani' 
j to  laugh:  dha'ni 
to  talk:  wariwiiri' 
to  sing:  a hi'(n) 
to  sleep:  wadi' 
to  stand:  ga' 
to  work:  imirini' 
to.  smoke:  kasisi' 
to  sit:  awiti' 

I one:  warana' 
two:  bamiki' 
three:  riwhaiira  bakosiki' 
four:  akii  hamaha  kamaki' 
five:  saai-ka  whaarani' (once  the  fingers) 
six:  saai  ka  whariha' 
part:  pitani' 
man}^;  Ipoiki' 

I:  owii'iii 
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thou:  iwiVnI 

the:  lonyf/ 

no:  nyiV 

yes:  yfU  _ 

to-day : idakfibaU 

to-niorrow:  iifui  kaiiimiV 

yesterday:  idanlifU 


COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES 

sweet:  chInakU 

very  sweet:  chinakrUwakU 

sour:  chlkiltakl' 

very  sour:  cliIkataka''wakU 

bitter:  rirapfikU 

very  bitter,  poison:  arapfika'wfikU 


SENTENCES  FROM  THE  PAUMARI. 

].  I am  going  with  jmu:  kadfinyiV  okakiho' 

2.  I am  going  to  fish — I wish  to  go  fishing:  baharaiV  okaburu'  kibanaho' 

3.  1 am  going  hunting — I wish  to  hunt:  6karaboa''(n)  kibanfiho' 

•4.  Yesterday  I went  hunting:  idanijiU  okaraboajcV 

5.  To-morrow  I go  hunting:  fifokaimiV  dkaraboa'n  kiiimV  kibanaho' 

6.  I am  going  to  sleep — I wish  to  sleep:  owadi'  kibanaho^ 

7.  I did  not  sleep  last  night:  hidanijiU  jumiV  wadirihi' 

8.  Let  us  go  to  sleep:  yabamV  awadifUwa 

9.  Yesterday  I killed  a deer:  hidanija'  dnabinU  hotairU 

10.  The  night  is  very  dark:  jumiV  baki  bakU 

11.  I have  two  brothers:  hidahb'  jamani'  a^ju  bilmikU? 

12.  My  father  is  dead:  biU  abinU  hidakiibai' wani'  kabiirU  kabai' obo' jfikiho'.? — 

13.  My  mother  is  dead:  mia'  hidakabaiU  abini' 

14.  1 am  sick:  okowamu'nU  kih5' 

15.  Yesterday  I was  sick  a little:  hidanija'  wharihrU  okowamun!  paisi 

16.  I go  to  take  a bath — 1 wish  to  bathe:  okanahiV  kibaniiho' 

17.  I am  very  warm  this  evening:  afakU  jumiV  wanikwtV 

18.  The  river  has  many  fish:  hihidtU  wainU  kfibakU 

19.  The  river  runs  much:  wain!  jdrakl^  kwamV  wanaminE  jaharikU 

20.  The  deer  runs  fast:  luihiniE  tihidfU  otairE  binakE  darfihrE(n)  dandkE 

21.  I have  a good  canoe:  kanawTE  kajahaki'  kbdulnyiV  lidjairfE 

22.  My  canoe  is  old : kana'wa  bodiE 

23.  My  canoe  is  new:  kodi  kamEwii  jadEni 

24.  I am  sick  to-day : hidakabaEi  okowamrEni 

25.  I shall  be  sick  to-morrow  perhaps:  hidakabai''!  wabinE  fdkaimfE  okowa-mi'Eni?? 

26.  My  brother  is  sick:  kodi  aj5  kowamiEni  kiadfE  hidfikabai''! 

27.  My  brother  will  be  sick  to-morrow  perhaps:  hidfinijrE  WilhfEbini  kowamrEni 
a' jo 

28.  My  brother  was  sick  yesterday:  k5di  iVjo  kowamiVni  hIdakabaiE  biwa  liojfE- 
winl? 

29.  My  brothers  are  sick  to-day:  iVju  kowamiEni  dakabai? 

30.  IMy  lirotbers  were  sick  yesterday:  hidanijiV  wrgami''ni  kowamfEnI 

31.  My  brothers  will  be  sick  to-morrow:  fokaima  wigami'ni  kowanu'Eni  wa'binl 
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PAUMARI  SONGS. 

toucan  my  sing  eat  sings. 

1.  JakwabwiV  kodP  slriil  ahlaii  bihiikP  ahl'. 

The  toucan  eats  fruit  in  the  edge  of  mj’-  garden,  and  after  he  eats  he  sings 

2.  Mia  oni  jana  rlhl  ail'  safT  inaha  wajamiV  riliT  mla  ail  sat!',  maha  wajama'  dra 

Ija  tlrlhP 

My  mother  carried  me  when  1 was  young,  witli  a strap  on  her  back,  witli  a 
strap  she  carried  me  on  her  back  but  now  I am  a man  and  I do  not  need  her 
any  more 

3.  Jumahi''  wTa  hari  ban!  hida  awa  kodi  koja  hfirl  kaka  baruhii  hidfp 

I did  not  call  the  onca  (jaguar)  to  my  house,  but  my  good  drink  called  him 

4.  Hirl  ail  banaho  wajul  yanahi  aii  sa.ti  mahii  kdja  haria  awa  ka  tlrihi' 

Good-by;  you  will  give  me  nothing  more;  I am  going 

5.  Mia  ail  ho  basuri  ka  pamwari^  hi  kfimia  oho  jaii 

O,  my  mother  I am  living  among  the  pori)oise  peojjle  (that  is  i)eojile  colored 
like  the  porpoise-white  people) 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  1. 


Wooden  Bird  Figures  of  Hypurina  Indians. 

Figs.  1,  2,  and  5.  Toucans. 

Figs.  2 and  4.  Gui.ns. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1901. — Steere. 


Plate  1. 


Wooden  Bird  Figures  of  Hypurina  Indians. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1901. — Stceie. 


Plate  2 


Group  of  Jamamadi  Indians. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1901. — Steere. 


Plate  3. 


Group  of  Jamamadi  Indians. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  4. 
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Ornaments  of  Jamamadi  Indians. 


Fig.  1.  Ckown  of  Toucan  Feathers. 

Fig.  2.  Chief’s  Cohone'f  of  Tolcan  Fe.vthers. 

Fig.  3.  Girdle  Ornament  of  Tapir’s  Hoofs. 

Fig.  4.  Pearl  Disks  for  the  Ears. 

Fig.  5.  Child’s  Girdle  of  River  Shells. 

Fig.  (3.  Necklace  of  IMonkey  Teeth  with  Tassel  of  Touc-an 
iHgs.  7 and  8.  Macaw  Feather  Nose  Ornament. 


Feathers. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1901. — Steere. 


Plate  4. 


Ornaments  of  Jamamadi  Indians. 
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Objects  Used  by  Jamamadi  Indians  in  Snuff  Making,  Snuffing,  and  Cooking. 

Figs.  1,  2.  Pestle  ane  Mortak  (Hypurina). 

Fig.  3.  Clay  Pot  for  Cooking. 

Figs.  4,  6,  and  7.  Bone  Tubes  for  Snuffing. 

Fig.  5.  Shell  Snuffbox. 

Fig.  8.  Pestle  and  Mortar  used  in  Snuff  Making. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1901. — Steere. 


Plate  5 


Objects  Used  by  Jamamadi  Indians  in  Snuff  Making,  Snuffing,  and  Cooking. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  6. 


Arms,  etc.,  of  the  Jamamadi  Indians. 

Fig.  1.  Wooden  Lance. 

Fig.  2.  Bark  Band  avorn  while  Shooting  with  the  Blowgen. 
Fig.  3.  Bow. 

Fig.  4.  Wo.man’s  Bark  Basket. 

Figs.  5 and  9.  Arrows  in  Leak  Quiver. 

Figs.  6 and  8.  Single  Arrows. 

Fig.  7.  Blowgun. 

Fig.  10.  Bark  Bag. 

Fig.  11.  Quiver  of  Poisoned  Blowgun  Arrows. 

Fig.  12.  Bow. 

Fig.  13.  Calabash  for  Holding  Tree  Co’rroN. 

Fig.  14.  Bow. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1901. — Steere. 


Plate  6. 


Arms,  etc.,  of  Jamamadi  Indians. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  7. 


Objects  of  Domestic  Use  of  Jamamadi  Indians 
Fig.  1.  Cassava  Press,  tipiU. 

Fig.  2.  Bundle  of  Leaves  of  the  Caranai  Palm  used  for  II.xtchino. 
Fig.  3.  Fisir  net  used  wrai  the  Trap  Described  in  the  Te.vt. 

Fig.  4.  Carryino  Basket. 

Fig.  5.  Bark  FIammock. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1 901 Steere. 


Plate  7. 


Objects  of  Domestic  Use  of  Jamamadi  Indians. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  8. 


Implements  Used  in  Snuff  Making  and  Snuffing  by  the  Paumari  Indians. 

Fig.  1.  Double  Bone  No.se  Tube  for  t.vkino  Snuff. 

Fig.  2.  Shell  Snuffbox. 

Fig.  3.  Mortar  and  Case  of  Brazilnut  and  Pe.stle  for  Making  Snuff. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1901. — Steere. 


Plate  8. 


Implements  Used  in  Snuff  Making  and  Snuffing  by  the  Paumari  Indians. 


■Vi. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1901. — Steere. 


Plate  9 


Paumari  Indian  Canoes. 
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